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BABE RUTH 


IS BATTING FOR THE FUTURE 
OF ALL SPORTS! 


Spalding 
sets the pace with 
a sports program 

for kids... 


“STUMP THE BABE" 


® There’s a big job to be done with the new generation—a faith we in T U N E | N 
sports have to keep with these kids and their bigger, fighting brothers. 
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The time to do it, Spalding recognizes, is NOW. And Spalding is dscrinaianoesindien 


setting the pace ... hoping that everyone associated with sports will 
do his part. 


Babe every Saturday morning over 
NBC Basic Network stations. 


This new Spalding program is for kids, with kids, by kids. And * 
about kids. They, alone, are the future of sports... tomorrow’s Tell your boys about the ‘Babe 
players... fans... and maybe fighters, too. Ruth in Person” Program. 


SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
































Dr. C. R. WILcox, President 


Above: Home-on-the-Hill, residence of the President. 









Below: Darlington Schooi as viewed from the air. 















Rome, 


By DR. THOMAS CUTT 
Head of Foreign Language Department 


at Rome, Georgia, has grown from a small local day 

school to one of the South’s leading preparatory schools 
with students from almost every state in the Union and 
from several foreign countries. Darlington has long since 
been a fully accredited institution, a member of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Mid-South Private Schools Association, and the Southern 
Association of Private Schools, its graduates being admit- 
ted without examination to all colleges and universities 
that admit by certificate. 

The school had its origin in the inspiring influence of a 
brilliant young teacher, Joseph James Darlington, who 
went to Rome in 1872 to teach in the Proctor School for 
Boys. Mr. Darlington’s fine Christian character, his liberal 
idealism, his sound scholarship, and his youthful manli- 
ness made a strong impression upon his students, and 
especially upon one, John Paul Cooper. The boy Cooper 
later became a successful and prosperous business man. 
As his experience ripened, Mr. Cooper cherished more 
and more the high ideals he had received 
from Mr. Darlington, and when he re- 
tired from business he conceived the 
idea of founding a school based upon 
those ideals. 

Thus it was that, in 1905, Mr. Cooper 
and his wife, Alice Algood Cooper, in- 
vited some of their friends, especially 
those who had been students under Mr. 
Darlington, to join with them in found- 
ing a school which should be a monu- 
ment to his memory. Mr. Cooper’s own 
account of the founding of the school is 
as follows: “The founding of Darlington 


|’ somewhat less than forty years, Darlington School, 





On the city’s southern border 
Reared against the sky 

Proudly stands our alma mater 

As the years roll by. 


Forward ever be our watchword, 
Conquer and prevail. 

Hail to thee, our alma mater, 

Darlington, all hail! 
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was promoted by a wish in the minds of some of 
Mr. Darlington’s old pupils to perpetuate in the 
town those lofty ideals he represented and the 
character for which he stood; and also to perpetu- 
ate in the school the dominant note of his attitude 
toward the pupil. He was not content with schol- 
arship—that was demanded as a matter of course 
—but he held himself bound to make strong, 
manly, and honorable men of those pupils who 
should come under his care.” 

To insure for the future the liberal spirit of the 


Campus view of Darlington School 
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founders, the first 
board of trustees wrote 
into the charter of the 
school two basic stipu- 
lations: that no indi- 
vidual or group should 
derive any financial 
profit from the opera- 
tion of the school; and 
that no denomination- 
al, private, or political 
interests should limit 
or interfere with its 
usefulness. 

The organization of 
the new school was en- 
trusted to the capable 
hands of James Ross McCain, now president of 
Agnes Scott College. Dr. McCain was at that time 
just beginning his graduate work at the University 
of Chicago, but, with the unflagging courage and 
zeal for which he has since become well known, he 


(Continued on page 8) 


HEADMASTER E. L. WRIGHT 

















Main building, as viewed from across the lake. 





Southern Schools 


(Continued from page 7) 

not only carried on his own studies 
but also established Darlington 
School on sound educational prin- 
ciples, did much of the classroom 
teaching, and even found time to 
coach the first football teams him- 
self. During his ten years as head- 
master, Dr. McCain firmly implanted 
the ideals of good scholarship, Chris- 
tian living, clean sportsmanship, and 
gentlemanly conduct, which have 
characterized the school ever since. 

Darlington soon began to enjoy a 
high reputation among the citizens 
of Rome and its vicinity. By 1921 
the board of trustees decided to en- 
large the scope of the school be- 
yond its local limitations, and to 
head the program of expansion they 
envisioned, they appointed Dr. C. R. 
Wilcox president. Dr. Wilcox, sup- 
ported by Headmaster E. L. Wright 
and the many friends of the school, 
has succeeded in building the Dar- 


French memorial guest house 


lington of today, and is now eagerly 
planning the Darlington of tomor- 
row. 

As the first step in the expansion 
program, the school was enlarged to 
include facilities for boarding stu- 
dents and removed from the city of 
Rome to DeSoto Park, some two and 
a half miles south of the city on the 
Taft Highway. This location is 
unique. The central feature of the 
campus is the beautiful DeSoto Lake 
which nestles at the base of a spur of 
the Lookout Mountain foothills, 
whose pines form an evergreen back- 
ground for the ivy-clad school build- 
ings ranged along the lakeside. Thus 
Darlington enjoys the advantage of 
easy access to a thriving, progressive 
city of 30,000 population and at the 
same time the stimulating effect of 
proximity to the lake, the hills, the 
trees, and the great outdoors. Alto- 
gether the school property now com- 
prises approximately 175 acres. Much 
of this land is woodland, ideal 
for hiking, nature study, camp- 
ing, and other outdoor pursuits. 
The school utilizes many acres 
for the operation of a farm, 
complete with large truck gar- 
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A forty-piece band adds color and spirit to every occasion. 


den, poultry yards, and dairy, which 
provides the dining hall with fowl, 
fresh vegetables, and an abundance 
of pure milk. The water supply is 
furnished by several beautiful 
springs located on the campus and is 
purified by a modern chloxination 
system. 

The campus reflects the keen in- 
terest in athletics typical of Darling- 
ton students. At various places on 
the inner campus are tennis and bad- 
minton courts, a baseball diamond, 
the gymnasium, and two football 
practice fields. The lake offers an at- 
tractive and convenient place for 
swimming, boating, and fishing, in- 
terest in which is enhanced by the 
beauty of so natural a setting. Across 
the highway is the Varsity football 
field and, adjoining it, the Lanier 
House, which ‘contains dressing 
rooms, showers, and lockers for ath- 
letic teams, as well as storage space 
for athletic equipment. 

Most of the school buildings are 
grouped around the lake. The center 
of student activities is the Main 
Building, which has the library, as- 
sembly hall, and some classrooms on 
the first fioor, with dormitory quar- 
ters on the second and third. Con- 
nected with Main by a foyer is the 
Dining Hall, a large, vaulted room 
with small tables which accommo- 
date small groups of boys and are 
presided over by masters, thus »ro- 
viding an intimate, home-like set- 
ting for the daily meals. South of 
the Main Building and connected 
with it by a covered rortico is South 
Hall. This building has additional 
classrooms and the science l!abora- 
tories on the ground floor, while the 
upper floors provide the senior dor- 
mitory quarters. Further south along 
the lake is Sydenham Hall, which 
contains the administrative offices 
on the ground floor with the Howell 
Infirmary on the second. The infirm- 
ary is one of the best in the South. 
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Beyond Sydenham Hall is the Guest 
House, the center of social life on 
the campus and an inviting lodge for 
visitors and guests of the school. 
The home of the president, a well 
preserved colonial structure, is across 
the lake atop one of the hills over- 
looking the water. At the north end 
of the campus is the McCain House, 
home of the headmaster and of sev- 
eral of the faculty. Most of the other 
members of the faculty live in apart- 
ments in the dormitories. Thus stu- 
dents and faculty live together in 
the intimate daily contact which has 
given rise to the phrase “the Dar- 
lington family” frequently used to 
describe the general atmosphere of 
the school. 

In the words cf the present head- 
master, ‘Darlington believes in 
teaching boys as well as books, and 
in the development of Christian 
character as the chief function of 
education.” The latter purpose is 
translated into fact by an active stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. organization and 
an honor system supervised by a 
student Honor Council. So success- 
ful is the honor system that the stu- 
dent body as a community resents 


Todd, fullback. 
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infractions of the honor code, thus 
setting up a group ideal toward 
which the individual student is im- 
pelled to strive. The “Y” Cabinet 
arranges the devotional exercises for 
the daily assemblies and for the reg- 
ular Sunday evening vesper services, 
which are conducted, as far as pos- 
sible, by the students themselves. 
VARIED ACTIVITIES 

As is implied by the phrase, “boys 
as well as books,” Darlington gives 
each student the greatest possible 
scope for individual development 
following his own bent. Besides a 
flexible athletic program and a broad 
academic curriculum, there is a wide 
choice of activities. Boys are en- 
couraged to develop their own hob- 
bies, making model aircraft, shop 
work, stamp collecting, woodcraft, 
etc. Group activities are provided 
for a wide range of tastes: band, 
glee club, debate team, camera club, 
art club, wilderness club, dance com- 
mittee, and school journalism. The 
Knights of the Grail is an organiza- 
tion of student leaders which spon- 
sors such civic movements as the 
selling of Christmas Seals and War 
Stamps. The D-Club, consisting of 


Coach Milligan with the nucleus of the 1943 Tigers. Left 
to right: Ebersole, tailback; Cunningham, wingback; 
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all Varsity lettermen, promotes good 
sportsmanship. The Senior Forum is 
a group whose purpose is the better 
understanding of current problems 
through organized discussion. 

The war has not caused Darlington 
to lose sight of its fundamental pur- 
poses—the mental, spiritual, and 


physical development of young man- 
hood for its own sake, but at the 
same time the school has entered 
whole-heartedly into making a spe- 
cific contribution to the war effort. 
Besides the traditional preparatory 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Below: Ready for an afternoon swim in the Darlington lake. 





career at Darlington. 








Below: Industrial Arts Shop. 


Ned, son of Col. Smith, U.S.A., begins his aviation 
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Physical Training in the Army Specialized 





ELTON E. WIEMAN 





Before assuming his present post, Mr. 
Wieman was head coach at Princeton 
University. He began his coaching career 
at Michigan University, where he grad- 
uated in 1921. He was very versatile as 
a player at Los Angeles High School and 
at Michigan, playing end, tackle and 
fullback on the football team and also 
participating in basketball and track. He 
was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
and was awarded a Conference medal for 
outstanding proficiency in scholarship and 
sports. 

He served as line coach at Michigan 
from 1921 until 1926, head coach in 
1927 and 1928, and assistant athletic 
director from 1923 to 1929. In 1929 he 
was line coach at Vanderbilt. The fol- 
lowing two years he was line coach at 
Minnesota, moving on to Princeton with 
Herbert O. Crisler in 1932. In 1938 he 
succeeded Mr. Crisler as head coach. 

Mr. Wieman was Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Football Coaches Asso- 
ciation in 1929. He served in the Air 
Corps in World War I. 





Training Program 


Prepared for Southern Coach and 
Athleve 
by 
E. E. (TaD) WIEMAN 

Chief, Physical Training Section, 

Army Specialized Training Division, 
Army Service Forces. 

HE realities of war have restored 
Te the human body the place of 

importance it once occupied as a 
durable, efficient machine. As Gen. 
Montgomery of the famed Eighth 
British Army so aptly stated, “All 
history records that the army that 
can last the longest, endure the most, 
is the army that has won every war.” 
There can be no argument, there- 
fore, about the urgency of physical 
fitness in any training program for 
soldiers. 

At the inception of the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program, while 
discussing plans for the administra- 
tion of physical training, the writer 
made: three predictions: 

(1) That if the Army relied on the 
trained experts already affiliated 
with the colleges to conduct the 
physical training program, the job 
would be well done. 

(2) Physical educators and coaches 
would welcome an opportunity to 
use their talents, training and skills 
to aid in the training of these groups 
of soldiers. 

(3) As a group, coaches and physi- 
cal educators would look upon the 
assignment as a challenge to their 
professional skill and efficiency and 
would accept it with eagerness and 
enthusiasm. 

Results to date have more than 
justified these predictions. At the 
conclusion of the first twelve-week 
term, ending July 3, 1943, reports 
from five representative institutions 
in which the program was launched 
last April indicated an improvement 
in physical efficiency, as measured 
by prescribed physical efficiency 
tests, that was most gratifying. These 
five typical units provided a sam- 
pling of slightly more than 1,000 
trainee records for study. Average 
performances of these 1,000 men in 


Pre-Test 
Mar. 31- 
Apr. 12 
L, SAMUS ss i 19.73 
2. Squat-jumps........ 30 
lo eee 33.9 
Be LE ai 6.25 
5. 100 yd. pick-a-back . 27.35 
6. Burpee—20 ......... 10.04 
ie SS a 45.41 


the pre-tests and in the post-tests 
were as shown below. 

In test events 1, 2, 3 and 4, the 
performer repeats the exercise until 
he can no longer continue. Thus, 
these four events measure, roughly, 
the muscular tone, strength, and en- 
durance of the performer. The aver- 
age improvement in these four 
events was 26 per cent. 

Test events 5, 6 and 7 are scored 
against time, and provide an index 
to the coordination, speed and car- 
dio-respiratory endurance of the in- 
dividual. The average of 10 per cent 
improvement recorded in_ these 
events is highly satisfactory. 

OBJECTIVES 


The first objective of the physical 
training program is to develop in 
the trainees those qualities, capabili- 
ties and reflexes associated with 
first-class physical condition in order 
that they may be prepared for the 
arduous duties which await them 
upon their return to troops. 

A second objective is the teaching 
of certain fundamental skills essen- 
tial either to safety or to effective 
performance in modern warfare. 

A third objective is to instill in 
the minds and) hearts of the men an 
aggressive, fighting spirit. Physical 
condition and skill must be motiv- 
ated by a will to win if it is to result 
in maximum effectiveness. To this 
end the program is developed along 
competitive lines. Individuals com- 
pete with each other. Squads and 
platoons are pitted one against an- 
other, and such other competitive 
groups as can be arranged within 
the units are urged to go all out in 
their efforts to win. The trainees 
must learn that they still can keep 
going after they have become tired, 
that they can get up again after they 
have been knocked down, and that 
they can carry on even after minor 
injury. 

If our men learn through their 
competitive sports, first, what it 
takes to win from a strong opponent, 
and second, what it takes to lose in 
a given contest without loss of cour- 


Post-Test Gain in % Gain in 
June 14- Perform. . Perform. 
July 3 
23.65 3.92 20 
36.98 6.98 23 
45.44 11.51 34 
7.94 1.69 27 
24.26 3.09 11 
11.48 1.44 14 
43.60 1.81 4 
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age or confidence or ambition, they 
will have learned two of the most 
important things they ever will 
learn. 

Thus, although the army trainees, 
because of a lack of time, have 
scored their last touchdowns for the 
duration, for Alma Mater, they will 
be getting the training that will en- 
able them to carry the ball against 
the teams coached by Hitler and 
Tojo, and’ the touchdowns scored in 
these contests will be cheered by 
even greater crowds. 

Still another purpose of the physi- 
cal training program is to provide a 
sound, sane and wholesome counter- 
poise to the highly accelerated sched- 
ule of academic study that is in- 
volved in the program. The Army 
Specialized Training schedule pre- 
scribes 53 hours of work in the class- 
room, laboratory or study room, ex- 
clusive of physical training. To 
carry through an academic schedule 
of this kind, healthy young men re- 
quire the tonic of regular physical 
exercise. 

THE PROGRAM 

These objectives are attained 
through a balanced, six-hour per 
week program covering a wide range 
of activities. Following a prelim- 
inary orientation period, devoted to 
general conditioning, testing, and 
classifying, trainees rotate among 
the following four basic areas of 
special training: 

1. Aquatics. 

2. Combatives. 

3. Gymnastics and Obstacle 

Racing. 

4. Team Sports. 

Each man receives training in all 
areas before his course is completed. 
In each area the daily program he- 
gins with a brief period of condi- 
tioning exercises followed, when- 
ever practicable, by a short run. The 
purpose of these exercises is to give 
the men a fundamental training in 
body control, good posture in every 
sort of movement, and the ability 
to respond instantly and accurately 
to the spoken command. It also 
serves aS a warm-up in preparation 
for the more strenuous activities 
that follow. 

AQUATICS 

As everyone knows, the ability to 
swim has become a primary factor 
in the personal safety of present-day 
soldiers. Because of this, non-swim- 
mers are assigned to swimming 
classes immediately. One institution 
reported that in its first contingent 
of men only 56 per cent were able to 
swim but that after a term of in- 
struction, 97 per cent had mastered 
the technique. All strokes are taught, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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A typical scene during the physical training period under the A.S.T.P. at 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. Note the wide variety of sports 
activities—boxing, wrestling, football, relay racing and soccer. 





Trainees at Massachusetts Institute of Technology mastering the breast-stroke 
in a regular swimming class. (Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps) 
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PASS PROTECTION FROM A 
SINGLE WING BACK 


By FRANK HOWARD 
Athletic Director and Head Football Coach, Clemson College 


BOUT this time every year 
A most football coaches start 
thinking about what they are 
going to do during the coming sea- 
son. Under present conditions, I be- 
lieve we should all make our plans 
for this fall as early as possible. All 
of us are going to be coaching under 
a good many difficulties and if we 
get everything straight in our minds 
at an early date, I believe we will be 
able to do a better job with the boys 
we will have on our squads. 

In considering football, I usually 
think of it in regard to (1) the run- 
ning game, (2) the punting game, 
and (3) the passing game. In con- 
sidering the passing game, I always 
think about (1) the passer, (2) the 
receiver, and (3) the protection. I 
believe it is going to be even more 
important this season to have good 
protection for our passers. Most of 
us are going to be rather handi- 
capped. with smaller and less expe- 
rienced squads than we are accus- 
tomed to having. We started foot- 
ball practice in July and so far I 
have found only one boy who looked 
like he could throw the ball. It is 
going to be necessary to give this 
boy good pass protection if we are 
to have any resemblance of a pass- 
ing attack this year. For this reason, 
I have thought of pass protection a 
good bit lately and will attempt to 
tell you a little about how we pro- 
tect for our passing. 

For the past 16 years I have either 
played on teams using a single wing- 
back or have coached the single 
wingback, and will therefore at- 
tempt to show the pass protection 
from a single wingback. I have 
found that the most common de- 
fenses against a single wingback are 
the ones shown in diagrams 1, 2, and 
3, or the ones shown in diagrams 4 
and 5. For this reason my discus- 
sion will more or less concern pass 
protection from a balanced six-man 
line defense or an over-shifted six- 
man line defense. In addition to 
these two defenses, we sometimes 
have a five- or seven-man line 
played against us. Some teams will 
play a six-man line with the two 
guards playing in gaps instead of in 
front of men. 

One of the first things we try to 
impress on our blockers, when they 
are protecting for a pass, is that they 
want to let the defensive man show 





Coach Howard was one of Ala- 
bama’s great linemen. He played 
guard on the 1931 Rose Bowl 
team. He served as line coach 
under Jess Neely from 1931 until 
1940, when he succeeded Neely 
as head coach. He also coaches 
baseball and is now directing the 
physical training program for the 
Army trainees at Clemson. 





himself before trying to block him. 
It does not matter a great deal if an 
offensive man has to give two or 
three yards in his own _ backfield. 
The important thing is to keep your 
feet and keep contact with the man 
you are trying to block. In blocking 
for a pass we always begin with a 
shoulder block. It is also a good idea 
for an offensive man to block high 
when he is blocking. By keeping 
your head up and your buttocks 
down you will have much better 
balance and will be able to keep 
contact and follow the man you are 
blocking. 

You will notice that we usually 
have different assignments in our 
line. Ordinarily, we have plenty of 
time to teach all this, but with inex- 
perienced boys 'we might do well to 
concentrate on the protection as 
shown in diagrams 1 and 4. I believe 
it would be a good idea to have dif- 
ferent assignments if you have the 
time to get them across to the boys 
you are coaching. 

In diagram 1 you will notice that 
the left guard is responsible for the 
right tackle. To make this block 
the left guard steps back with his 
left foot, holding his right foot in 
place. As the tackle advances, the 
guard makes sure that he cannot 
break between him and the center. 
In other words, I want the left 
guard to keep the inside closed and 
make sure that the tackle goes to 
the outside. The left guard then 
blocks the tackle with his right 
shoulder and forces the tackle wide. 
In making this block, the left guard 
should always keep his feet moving 
and use his shoulder to block. 

It is permissible for him to use a 
body block only as a last resort. In 
diagram 1, the man having the hard- 
est block is the center. To begin 
with, he has his head down and is 
not in a good position to block. To 
make this block the center snaps the 

(Continued on page 21) 
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National Federation H. S. Football Rules for 1943 


many new aids in the way of ta- 

bles and diagrams. In some cases 
actual rule provisions are arranged 
in the form of a table so that facts 
may be easily observed. In other 
cases, tables and diagrams are used 
as a summary of facts which appear 
in the related rules. A study of these 
summaries will often give a thor- 
ough understanding of an entire sec- 
tion of the rules. 

The diagram on the front cover of 
the book is a synopsis of football 
fundamentals. In a sense, this dia- 
gram is “Football fundamentals in a 
nutshell.” The game is divided into 
four time-periods and a few funda- 
mental statements cover most of the 
problems which may arise in any 
one of these periods. As an illustra- 
tion, the time during which the pall 
is being put in play (by snap or 
free-kick) is designated as time- 
period 1. The fouls which may cc- 
cur during such period and which 
are definitely related to putting the 
ball in play result in a five-yard 
penalty, the ball always remains 
dead because it is not considered as 
having been properly put into play, 
and no foul by B results in an auto- 
matic first down for A. In the past, 
it was not possible to make any gen- 
eral statement about these acts be- 
cause there seemed to be no consist- 
ency in the way in which they were 
handled. Learning the different pro- 
visions was a feat of memory. In a 
similar way, there are a few funda- 
mental statements which apply to 
each of the other three time-periods, 
and if these fundamentals are tnas- 
tered the remaining study of the 
rules becomes less complicated. An 
illustration is in connection with 
time-period 3, i. e., the period which 
is named “Not from scrimmage.” 
Such a time-period does not occur 
in every down. It occurs when there 
is a free-kick and also when B gets 
possession before the end of the 
down. All enforcement provisions 
which apply to a down which is 
started by a free-kick are the same 
as those which apply after B gets 
possession. In past years, this was 
not the case and it was necessary to 
remember a set of enforcement pro- 
visions which applied during a down 
started by a free-kick and a different 
set of provisions which applied after 
change of possession. The Federa- 
tion code has introduced a degree of 
order and consistency in these mat- 
ters so that administration of the 


T=: 1943 football code contains 


By H. V. PORTER 


rules is largely dependent on logic 
rather than on sheer memory. 

Certain sections have been slightly 
modified in order to eliminate un- 
necessary complications which were 
encountered in the past. An illustra- 
tion is in the method of administer- 
ing the fair catch rules. The fair 
catch occurs so seldom that there 
was a growing feeling that the re- 
tention of the right to make a fair 
catch was not important enough to 
balance the complicated provisions 
which were necessary in connection 
with it. Statistics indicate that a 
fair catch occurs only once in 36 
games and a free-kick follows a fair 
catch only once in 249 games. A field 
goal is scored on a free-kick follow- 
ing a fair catch only once in 12,000 
games. Since the primary purpose 
of permitting the fair catch is to 
give a team a chance for a field goal, 
the act does not appear to be very 
important. However, the rule com- 
plications which might occur during 
a fair catch were numerous when 
administered according to the rules 
of former years. Most of these rule 
complications have been eliminated 
by a slight change which makes the 
ball dead as soon as a catch has been 
made following a fair catch signal. 
Under such circumstances, there is 
no possibility of a fumble or of a run 
of three steps or more following the 
catch, since the ball is dead as soon 
as caught. Subsequent action is 
merely action between downs and is 
in the same class with an attempt by 
any runner to advance the ball after 
it has become dead. 

Another slight change makes it 
impossible to make a fair catch in an 
end zone. The chance of this hap- 
pening has always been very remote 
and under the present kick rules 
there could .be no good purpose 
served by attempting such a catch. 
The penalty for fair catch interfer- 
ence in the scrimmage zone is now 
enforced from the previous spot. It 
is thus made consistent with all 
other fouls which occur during a 
loose ball. If the receivers decline 
the distance penalty of 15 yards 
from the previous spot, they are 
awarded a fair catch at the spot of 
the interference. 

Another illustration of consistency 
is in connection with an intentional 
forward pass incompletion. Such in- 
completion is merely one form of 
an illegal pass and the penalty is the 
same as for any other illegal pass, 
i. e., 5 yards from the spot of the 


pass and loss of down. The compli- 
cated forward pass summary which 
was necessary a few years ago has 
now been reduced to only a small 
fraction of its former length. The 
penalty for all fouls during a legal 
forward pass is now from the spot 
of the snap and the penalty for all 
illegal passes is from the spot of the 
pass. Hence there are only two pos- 
sible spots of enforcement (see sum- 
mary on page 56). 

The freak touchdown which some- 
times resulted through player confu- 
sion when a free-kick came to rest 
in an end zone is now only a remote 
possibility. It cannot occur unless a 
bat or muff of the free-kick is a new 
impulse. In this respect, a free-kick 
is now treated exactly the same as a 
kick from scrimmage. Of course, if 
the new impulse should be a bat, 
such act is a foul for batting a kick. 

Another modification in the kick 
rules is in connection with a kick 
from scrimmage which crosses the 
line and then rebounds behind the 
line. Under such circumstances, the 
kickers may recover behind the line 
and advance the same as if the kick 
had not crossed the line. It is now 
possible to govern all such acts by 
the statement that any kick which 
is recovered behind the line may be 
recovered and advanced by either 
team. 

Under the new code, a forward 
pass incompletion is not listed as a 
foul. This does not make any dif- 
ference in actual playing procedure 
but is merely a question of wording. 
In former years, it was necessary to 
consider an incompletion a foul be- 
cause there were a number of types 
of incompletion, i. e., a pass was con- 
sidered to be incomplete if it touched 
the ground or if it was touched by 
an ineligible player or if it was the 
second pass during a down and was 
caught by the passers. Some of these 
incompletions constituted offsetting 
fouls and hence had all the -ar- 
marks of a foul. These provisions 
have now been modified so that the 
touching of a pass by an ineligible 
player is merely a form of interfer- 
ence (not an incompletion) and the 
throwing of a second pass during a 
down is now considered legal. For 
these reasons, there is no longer any 
object in considering an incomple- 
tion a foul. Such act is merely the 
natural ending of a down. 

Several other slight modifications 
have been made in the code but most 

(Continued on page 21) 
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SEASON 


By CLAUDE SIMONS, JR. 


the practice period must be short, 
snappy and well planned. 

Here at Tulane we plan to con- 
tinue football, aided by the Naval 
students in the college V-12 pro- 
gram. They carry quite a heavy 
scholastic load plus other “musts” 
such as swimming and drills, so the 
real problem is to accomplish as 
much as possible in the shortest 
period of time. At this writing we 
are working on a schedule of one 
hour, the period being 4:30-5:30. In 
this hour must be crammed more 
work than in the past, when we used 
one and one-half or two hours. When 
I say “more work,” I mean it from 
this standpoint: we have in most in- 
stances boys without freshman ball 
or spring training, thus necessitat- 
ing starting from the bottom up. 

With the above in mind, it is nec- 
essary that we have our schedule for 
each afternoon well planned. Par- 
ticularly in this early season work 
it is chiefly with the aid of various 
drills that we are able to accomplish 
much along the line of fundamentals 
in passing, running, blocking, etc. 

Now for some drills that we use 
for the linemen and backs: 

First, we know as far as defense is 
concerned, the best thing a lineman 
can do is to charge hard and quick. 
A drill for this is to line the men up 
and charge on the snap of the ball 
(diagram No. 1). We have men 
count various types of cadence. It 
also tends to help linemen from be- 
ing off side. 

Diagram No. 1. 

Also, to keep the center on his 
toes, we tie in another drill to keep 
him working and not to become 
careless in his snapping of the ball 
back to the backs. At the snap of 
the ball, a man in front of the cen- 
ter tries to pull him forward, or to 
the side, or just drives straight over 
him. We have found it helps the 
center to deliver the ball correctly 
under pressure, to have him assume 
the correct charging or blocking po- 
sition, and to keep his head up. 

Now for drill used for ends in re- 
ceiving passes. We line them up and 
send them down 8-10 yards and try 
to have them handle high passes 
with only one hand. We use this 
going both to the right and left. We 
think it tends to have the man use 
proper technique in catching the 
ball with fingers spread and hand 
cupped. 
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Drill we use for downfield block- 
ing is shown in Diagram No. 2. 

Diagram No. 2. 

The ball carrier (dot in circles) 
follows the blocker toward the tack- 
ler; upon drawing close, the runner 
fakes to either side starting the tack- 
ler in that direction. The blocker 
then makes his block and the ball 
carrier cuts in the opposite direction. 
This drill-can be used against the 
dummies or as line variety. 

BaALL-CARRYING DRILLS 

Diagram No. 3 shows drill to de- 
velop hard running and holding onto 
the ball. 

Diagram No. 3. 

Backs line up with the ball and 
try and drive through the setup of 
dummies. 

The next drill was used before the 
rubber rationing period. It cannot 
be used now, as all these tires stand 
waiting to be used on my car. Kid- 
ding aside, here is a drill to develop 
cross-over step, side-step, etc. Drill 
shown in Diagram No. 4. 

Back runs through tires placed on 
the ground as follows: 

(A) Put left foot in first tier, pro- 
ceeding with right into the next, and 
so on. (This develops cross-over- 
step). 
(Continued on page 25) 
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FROZEN FEET CAN'T FIGHT! 


It's cold on the Arctic convoy routes. So cold that if a man lost his footing and fell 
into the icy waters, he would freeze completely in a matter of minutes. On the 
pitching deck of a surfaced sub, feet must be kept warm, dry—they must be sure. 


The Navy turned to Keds for special Sea Boots. Specifications: ‘‘warm”—roomy 
enough to be worn over three pairs of wool socks and two felt insoles. They 
had to be easy to get into, and out of. “Skid-proof—so we used our Sperry 
Top-Sider sole that grips slick surfaces like a tire tread. Finally,"thick heels” 
—5/8 inches deep with cleats for climbing conning tower ladders. 


The Navy has found surefootedness a vital factor in the defense of humanity. When 
you think of the Reds you would like to be able to buy—think of Keds Sea Boots, 
keeping feet warm and safe, on duty guarding the fighting tools of Victory— 

the Victory that will bring Keds back to you again for everyday sports. 


KEDS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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be am a | 


With this issue, SouTHERN CoAcH & ATHLETE be- 
gins its sixth year as the athletic medium of ihe 
South. We are proud of the service we have ren- 
dered. We know we have been filling a need, for 
expressions of appreciation have come from col- 
lege presidents, coaches of all rank, players, train 
ers, Officials, school administrators and sports fans. 
Our growth has been steady—and more rapid than 
we had hoped it would be. Yet, it has been a 
natural growth. No high-pressure promotion 
schemes have been employed. No shots in the arm 
have been needed. 

From the beginning we have announced and 
followed the policy of serving, conscientiously and 
impartially, the highest and best interest of whole- 
some amateur sports. The respect and good will 
which we have earned, and the whole-hearted co- 
operation which we receive from the schools and 
associations is eloquent proof that we have stuck 
well to that purpose. 

Along with our pride is a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility to keep the faith and to merit the con- 
fidence and cooperation of coaches, publicity men, 
athletic officials, school administrators, trainers, 
sports fans and advertisers. It is our purpose to 
make the magazine better each year. You can help. 
May we remind you of one specific thing. you 
can do? 

Getting out a publication of this kind is quite an 
expensive enterprise. Most of this expense is 
borne by our advertisers. It is only reasonable and 
fair that we should favor those firms that make 
our medium possible. Before buying, always look 
over our list of advertisers and patronize those 
who patronize us. That’s nothing more than plain 
team-work, which you preach to your boys every 
day. Let’s practice it, and we will all grow in 
strength and in service to each other! 
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Keep on P laying 


The Georgia High School Association has re- 
laxed the teacher-coach rule to permit a person 
not a member of the faculty to serve as coach of 
the athletic teams in the high schools of Georgia. 
Such person must be approved by the local school 
board and the school must assume the same re- 
sponsibility for his actions as it would for a reg- 
ular faculty member. In cases where a_ non- 
faculty-member coach is used, his name must be 
submitted to the district executive committee. 

This action of the Georgia High School Associa- 
tion is wise and timely. It does not put the high 
school program into the hands of the “drug store 
cowboys,” but it does give schools more latitude in 
finding coaches to direct their athletic programs 
during the war. This should help many schools 
continue their inter-scholastic program. 

Some schools have been too quick to “throw in 
the towel.” The sports program should be con- 
tinued wherever possible. This does not mean that 
the intra-mural and physical fitness program for 
the mass is to be neglected. That should be co- 
ordinated and synchronized with the inter-scholas- 
tic and inter-collegiate program. More than ever 
before, both are needed for physical fitness, and 
for student and community morale. We know the 
difficulties that lie in the way, but a sportsman 
responds to a challenge. He likes to be in there 
when the going is tough. LET’S KEEP ’EM PLAY- 
ING! 


The Will to Wa! 


Wallace Wade, in recommending Hugh Barr 
Miller to the Navy, wrote that the young man had 
plenty of fortitude and that he could take care of 
himself. 

On the night of July 4 Miller was plunged into 
the waters of Kula Gulf, when the U. S. destroyer 
Strong was sunk. Severely injured, he ordered 
three companions to leave him and save them- 
selves. Forty-three days later Lieutenant Miller 
returned, after harrowing experiences, from the 
list of the missing. HE HAD TAKEN CARE OF 
HIMSELF! “My football training under Wade, 
plus my experience since boyhood in the hunting 
and outdoor life of Alabama, undoubtedly are re- 
sponsible for the fact I am alive today,” he said. 

Tommy Harmon gave his football legs credit for 
bringing him out of the Brazilian jungle. 

Competitive sports do more than build muscle-- 
they develop a will to win. This spirit has saved 
the lives of many of our boys in this war, and it 
is helping to save America. Read Mr. Icely’s ex- 
cellent editorial on the opposite page. 
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UT for the grace of God, and the protect- 

ing breadth of our oceans, we might have 
been another France, another Poland, or 
another Greece. 

With this fearful lesson on the value of 
preparedness still fresh in mind, let us here 
and now resolve, as a nation, that never again 
shall America be caught physically unpre- 
pared and untrained. 

Our national purpose in this war is to help 
establish worldwide peace and freedom. 

But—let us resolve that from this war on, 
America shall be @ physically fit, ever ready 
people. 

First—let us see that our returning fighters 
are kept in good condition, through participa- 
tion in organized sports and vigorous games, 
to form the nucleus of the new, physically fit 
America. 

Through compulsory Physical Training in 
our schools, colleges and universities, let us 
train all of America’s youth, from the begin- 
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ning, to be robust, strong and adept in the 
skills and agilities that football, basketball, 
baseball, tennis, boxing, and other American 
competitive sports develop. 

Let us broaden the application of Industrial 
Recreation so that all the millions of young 
men and women who work in our great indus- 
trial plants may have access to organized 
sports and games that will keep zhem healthy 
and vigorous. 

Let there be more golf clubs, more tennis 
and badminton courts, more play fields and 
gymnasiums, and organized participation in 
them by more business executives and office 
workers. 

Let there be more help for that part of the 
youth of America whose only playgrounds 
are the sand lots of our cities and towns. 

As a vital factor in our Postwar planning 
let us establish new and higher physical 
standards for all of America. 
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...An Ever READY America! 


By L. B. ICELY, President 


Let us resolve that not only our industrial 
and economic machinery, but our millions of 
Human Machines shall be physically equal 
to the challenge of our job as leaders in world 
restoration and progress after the war. 

Let us now, therefore, dedicate this great, 
democratic nation of ours to the proposition 
that all men everywhere are entitled to Free- 
dom from Fear, Freedom from Want, Free- 
dom of Speech and Freedom of Worship. But 
let us also be a Nation of athletes—ever ready, 
if need be, to sustain our rights by the might 
of millions of physically fit sports-trained, 
freedom-loving Americans. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods 


Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities 


Wilror 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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MID-SOUTH ATHLETICS 


Secretary, Mid-South Association of Private Schools 


HEN McCallie won the base- 
Wi title from C. M. A. May 

13th at Sewanee with a 5 to 
3 victory, the Mid-South Association 
of Private Schools concluded its 
sports program for the school year 
1942-43, a program which the prep 
body believes is playing an impor- 
tant part in conditioning its boys for 
the sterner tests which lie ahead. In 
five sports, basketball, golf, track, 
tennis and swimming, titles were de- 
cided by Mid-South tournaments or 
meets, in football, the unofficial 
championship is figured on a per- 
centage basis, and in baseball Fast- 
ern and Western winners met in a 
play-off game. 

Four schools figured in the seven 
championships with McCallie, T. M. 
I. and Castle Heights winning iwo 
each, and Baylor carrying away the 
seventh, the track crown which has 
gone to the Rikemen in twelve of ‘he 
last thirteen years. McCallie’s pair 
were tennis and baseball, T. M. I. 
took the football and golf titles, and 
Castle Heights was tops in basket- 
ball and swimming. 

Figuring on a 5, 3, 2, 1 basis for 
finishing in the top four spots in any 
sport, McCallie tops the list with 20 
points gained from its two titles, the 
runner-up honors in_ basketball, 
track and swimming, and a fourth 
place in golf. T. M. I. ranks next 
with 16 points from its two titles and 
third place honors in_ basketball, 
track and swimming. Castle Heights 
with a tie for second in tennis, a tie 
for third in baseball and a fourth in 
track to add to its championships 
earned 14% points with Baylor gain- 
ing 12 points from the track title, 
runner-up in football, third in golf, 
and fourth in basketball and swim- 
ming. 

C. M. A., the only other school to 
place in two sports was second in 
baseball and tied for second in ten- 
nis. S. M. A. garnered runner-up 
honors in golf, with M. B. A. ranking 
third in football, David Lipscomb 
tieing for second in tennis, St. An- 
drews tieing for third in baseball, 
and B. G. A. ranking fourth in foot- 
ball. 

In sports in which only two or 
three schools participated T. M. I. 
carried off boxing honors, McCallie 
was undefeated in soccer, and Bay- 
lor led in weight-lifting and wres- 
tling. 


A brief resume follows of the va- 
rious sports, starting with the grid 
season, in which T. M. I. was the 
only unbeaten team, though tied by 
both McCallie and Castle Heights, 
and ended the season with five wins 
and two ties. Baylor was next with 
five wins and a loss, followed by M. 
B. A. with four wins and a loss and 
B. G. A. with three wins and a loss. 
Heights and McCallie both had now- 
erful teams at their best, but failed 
to place due to erratic play. Harry 
Robinson of McCallie led the ballot- 
ing for the all-Mid-South eleven, 
and was named captain of the team. 

In basketball, an inspired Castle 
Heights five downed McCallie in the 
tourney finals to win the seventh 
Mid-South title for the Lebanon 
crew. T. M. I. won from Baylor in 
the consolation to take third place. 
Parker and Eversole of Heights, 
Payne and Williams of McCallie, and 
Bowyer of T. M. I. made the all- 
Mid-South. Features included Jack 
Payne’s setting an all-time McCallie 
scoring record of 359 points during 
the season, and the fine tournament 
play of a Baylor team which was 
given no chance to reach the round 
of four on its season’s play. 

The golf championship was de- 
cided next at Meadowlake Club, 
Chattanooga, with Bobby Carr of 
T. M. I. winning medalist honors a 
stroke ahead of his teammate, Jack 
Bandy. The T. M. I. foursome had a 
commanding lead for team honors, 
with S. M. A. nosing out Baylor for 


second, and McCallie coming fourth. 

Bryan, Gaskin, Steffy and Weigle 
scored 52 points to give Baylor the 
track title at Sewanee with McCallie 
shading T. M. I. for second place, and 
Castle Heights finishing a poor 
fourth. Richards of McCallie set the 
only new record in the 880-yard run, 
and Baylor and McCallie split the 
two relays. 

In tennis, also held at Sewanee, 
McCallie won the team title with 19 
points, with Castle Heights, C. M. A., 
and David Lipscomb tieing for sec- 
ond place with 8 points each. 

McIntosh of David Lipscomb won 
the singles title, King and Frere of 
McCallie won the doubles, and King 
also annexed the “B” singles crown. 

In the swimming meet held at Mc- 
Callie Lake, the winner also more 
than doubled the score on the run- 
ner-up with Castle Heights scoring 
81 points, McCallie 29, T. M. I. 24, 
and Baylor i! in the first four places. 
Heights won every event, and Fisher 
won high point honors. 

In baseball, C. M. A. won the 
Western title with Castle Heights 
runner-up, and McCallie took East- 
ern honors from St. Andrews after 
winning from Baylor. Levi Bridger 
pitched the Ridgers to the title in the 
first official Mid-South title chase. 
Thompson, Sterchi and Spears of 
McCallie hit hard to win the game. 
Clevenger of C. M. A. pitched good 
ball but his teammates failed to hit 
in the pinches. 

(Continued on page 20) 





Football Baskethall 


School 14Sch. 11 Sch. 
McCallie 3 
T. M. I. 5 2 
C. Heights . 5 
Baylor . ee 3 1 
CONE A... 
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David Lipscomb 
St. Andrews 
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lowing schools were leaders: 





MID-SOUTH ASSOCIATION SPORTS STANDINGS 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1942-'43 


(Based on point values of 5, 3, 2, 1 for first four places in seven sports 
in which six or more schools participated) 


Golf Track Tennis Swim Baseball Total 
6Sch. 7Sch. 8Sch. 6Sch. 8Sch. Points 
1 3 5 3 5 20 
5 2 2 16 
1 2 5 1% 14% 
2 5 1 12 
2 3 5 
3 3 
2 
2 2 
1% 1% 
1 


In sports in which only two or three schools participated the fol- 
: Boxing—T. M. I. 
Weight-lifting—Baylor. Wrestling—Baylor. 


Soccer—McCallie. 
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THE BULLETIN 


Attention, Georgia Coaches! 

The annual meeting of the Geor- 
gia Athletic Coaches Association was 
not held in August this year, due to 
the fact that the coaching clinic was 
not conducted. To insure a large at- 
tendance at our meeting, it will be 
held in Atlanta on a Saturday when 
a good football game is scheduled at 
Grant Field. The exact date will be 
announced in the October issue of 
SOUTHERN CoaAcH & ATHLETE. Coaches 
are urged to mail their $1.00 mem- 
bership dues now to Dwight Keith, 
Secretary, 751 Park Drive, N.E., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

* *£ & * 

The football schedule of the 
Southern and Southeastern Confer- 
ences, which is always compiled by 
T. L. Johnson and carried in our 
September issue, is not now avail- 
able. Many of the schools are still 
revising their schedules, and the 
schedule we could give you now 
would be too incomplete to be of 
much value. 

* *e & 

Tom Moorer, who did such a fine 
job at Griffin High School last year, 
has taken the job at Miami Senior 
High. 

* * & * 

Sammy West has moved from 
Samson High to Oxford, Ala. He 
will have as his assistant A. A. Ham- 
ric, coach at White Plains last year. 

* * ke * 

Coach L. L. McLucas, Secretary of 
the Florida Coaches Association, is 
moving from Sanford to Andrew 
Jackson High at Jacksonville this 
fall. 

* & & & 

L. Jack Smith, President of the 
Florida Athletic Coaches Association 
and former coach at Ocala, is taking 
the head coaching job at Andrew 
Jackson. Andrew Jackson is getting 
a corner on the Florida officers. The 
Ocala job will be filled by J. C. 
Bastel. 

* * & & 

Other Florida changes announced: 
Coach Friend goes to Landon High 
and Tom Bishop takes the Gaines- 
ville job. 

* ek ek * 

Coaches and sportsmen through- 
out Georgia and the Southeast learn 
with interest of the new set-up at 
Tom Slate Athletic Equipment Com- 
pany, successor to Slate & Sington. 
Tom has acquired full interest in the 
business and has secured the serv- 
ices of Mr. A. P. Jette. Mr. Jette 
brings with him a rich background, 


having served with A. G. Spalding 
& Bros. for 34 years and with John 
A. Jarrell, Inc., the past three years. 
He has had factory and retail expe- 
rience and is an expert at racquet 
restringing. He has long been active 
as a fisherman, tennis player, golfer, 
and is well informed on all types of 
sports. 
* * & * 

Henry R. (Red) Sanders, former 
head football coach and athletic di- 
rector at Vanderbilt University, is 
now a lieutenant in the Navy, sta- 
tioned at Chapel Hill, N. C. Sanders 
is in charge of a platoon of cadets. 

*x* * * * 

James A. Scoggins, freshman coach 
and varsity assistant at Vanderbilt, 
is an ensign in the Navy, stationed 
at Iowa Pre-Flight School. Scoggins 
is connected with the physical fit- 
ness program. 

* * *& & 

Norman Cooper, line coach and 
head basketball coach at Vanderbilt, 
is an ensign in the Navy, stationed at 
Quonsett Point; R. I. Cooper, a grad- 
uate of Howard College at Birming- 
ham and a former professional foot- 
ball player with the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, is in aviation. 

* * & & 

Howard Allen, head coach at 
Montgomery Bell Academy, Nash- 
ville, for the past eight years, has 
been named headmaster of the school 
but will continue to coach its ath- 
letic teams. Allen succeeds James 
Farrell, also a former coach, who has 
gone into the Army after serving as 
headmaster for one year. 

* * k * 

Julian Crocker, a native of Nash- 
ville, has been named head coach 
and athletic director at Columbia 
Military Academy, succeeding Char- 
ley Hughes, now in the Navy. 
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Here Alley, former All-Southern 
end at the University of Tennessee 
and for the last three years an as- 
sistant at Vanderbilt under Red San- 
ders, now heads the school’s coach- 
ing staff. While Vanderbilt has 
abandoned varsity football for the 
duration, Alley still hopes to nave 
some sort of grid sport this fall. Cur- 
rently he is heading the Army’s 
physical fitness program at the uni- 
versity, assisted by “Doby” Bartling, 
former head coach at Meridian, 
Miss.; Gus Morrow, former head 
football coach at Cumberland Uni- 
versity of Lebanon, Tenn., and Wil- 
liam J. Anderson, veteran Vander- 
bilt track coach. 


* & * *€ 


FOOTBALL OFFICIALS IN THE 
SERVICE 
Lt. R. A. Collier of Statesville, 
N. C., has been serving in the U. S. 
Army since Pearl Harbor. His pres- 
ent address is APO 4145, care Post- 
master, New York, N. Y. 


Capt. Neal A. Collins of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., is with the Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand, Keesler Field, Miss. 

Captain Charles Moss of McCor- 
mick, S. C., is stationed at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Major General Gus H. Franke of 
Auburn, Ala., is with the War De- 
partment Dependency Board. Room 
3064, Munitions Bldg., Washington, 
DC, 

Lt. Col. Thomas Fuller, of Fay- 
etteville, N. C., is in charge of Trans- 
portation in North Africa. 

Capt. Robert A. Wilson of Miami, 
Fla., is Personnel Adjutant, Head- 
quarters of the Army Air Forces, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MID-SOUTH ATHLETICS 

(Continued from page 18) 

1943 OUTLOOK 

Football in the Mid-South Asso- 
ciation of Private Schools will go on 
very much as usual this fall, accord- 
ing to advance reports from the prep 
schools in Tennessee and Georgia 
which make up the organization, al- 
though more than half of the schools 
will enter the football wars with a 
new head coach at the helm. 

Among the coaches who will be at 
the old stand are W. D. Haynes of 
T. M. L, who led his Sweetwater 
Cadets to the Mid-South champion- 
ship last fall, K. H. “Bitsy” Howard 
of McCallie, Ralph Lucas of Castle 
Heights, H. B. “Humpy” Heywood of 
Baylor, and Alva “Kid” Clay of 
Riverside, but among the familiar 
faces which will be missing are C. E. 
“Son” Sammons of Darlington, who 
has gone into business; Charlie 
Hughes of Columbia Military Acad- 
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emy, who has entered the Navy; 
Turney Ford of B. G. A., who is in 
the Army; P. J. “Pete” Garland of 
Sewanee Military Academy, who 
keeps the job of athletic director on 
the mountain but has given up his 
football coaching duties; and Doc 
McKay of G. M. A., who is in the 
service. 

Among the new coaches taking 
over the major responsibilities for 
the first time are Harry Milligan, 
who moves up from an assistant’s 
berth at Darlington; Julian Crocker, 
who makes the same advance at C. 
M. A.; Captain Paul Robinson, at 
S. M. A.; Dan Spear, at Notre Dame 
of Chattanooga; Ira Jones, at Battle 
Ground Academy; John Patrick, at 
Georgia Military Academy; and John 
Morgan, at Morgan School. 

T. M. I.’s defending champions and 
McCallie have each scheduled seven 
Mid-South games, with Sewanee 
Military Academy scheduling six, 
and Baylor, Castle Heights, C. M. A. 
and Morgan, five each. B. G. A,, 
Notre Dame and Riverside will meet 
four league opponents, with G. M. A. 
and Darlington meeting three, and 
Duncan of Nashville two. Montgom- 
ery-Bell Academy of Nashville, 
last year a member of the associa- 
tion, has withdrawn and joined the 
Tennessee Secondary School Ath- 
letic Association, leaving thirteen 
member schools with grid teams this 
year. St. Andrews and Baxter Sem- 
inary played no association games 
last year and this year have given 
up the grid sport. 

Transportation difficulties have 
made most teams seek opposition 
nearer home, and as a result mem- 
ber schools located on the fringe of 
the association will have less Mid- 
South competition than usual, but it 
is the policy of most schools to con- 
tinue as full an athletic program as 
possible. Sewanee is_ scheduling 
games with high schools on Sep- 
tember 3 and 10 while their sum- 
mer session is still in operation, then 
plays a seven-game schedule in Oc- 
tober and November, all but one 
game of which is against Mid-South 
opposition. Riverside is playing a 
shorter schedule than usual as their 
fall term does not open until Sep- 


tember 26, but for the most part 
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schedules run from eight to ten 
games. 

Joe Steffy of Baylor and Bob Fol- 
ger of T. M. I., both guards, are the 
only members of last year’s all-Mid- 
South team expected back in prep 
competition this fall, and most teams 
report inexperienced squads. Many 
boys who in normal times would 
take an extra year of prep competi- 
tion have gone on into a tougher 
game. Cooper of T. M. IL, center on 
the second all-Mid-South and high 
point man at the Mid-South track 
meet last spring also returns, and 
Smith of McCallie, mentioned at 
tackle on the third team, returns. 
Castle Heights reports seven to nine 
letter men returning, McCallie ex- 
pects nine back, C. M. A. seven, B. 
G. A. six, T. M. I. five, S. M. A. three, 
and Darlington two. 

Evidently the title race this fall 
will be a wide-open affair with re- 
sults depending largely on new men 
coming in to fill gaps, and younger 
players up from the junior varsities. 
Without doubt 1943 will see the 
youngest teams as a whole which 
have ever represented the various 
schools. Although several changes 
may be made here and there, for the 
most part the following is a list of 
games in the loop for 1943: (Dates 
given for a game give the Friday of 
the week the game is scheduled but 
not necessarily the exact day.) 

OCT. 1. B. G. A. at Duncan; Cas- 
tle Heights at Baylor; C. M. A. at 
McCallie; T. M. I. at G. M. A. 

OCT. 8. S. M. A. at McCallie; No- 
tre Dame at T. M. I. 

OCT. 15. B. G. A. at Morgan; Riv- 
erside at Baylor; Notre Dame at Dar- 
lington; T. M. I. at Castle Heights. 

OCT. 22. C. M. A. at Morgan; 
Notre Dame at McCallie; Duncan at 
S. M. A. 

OCT. 29. C. M. A. at S. M. A:; 
McCallie at Riverside; Morgan at 
Baylor; T. M. I. at B. G. A. 

NOV. 5. .C. M. A. at Baylor; Dar- 
lington at T. M. I.; McCallie at Cas- 
tle Heights; Morgan at S. M. A. 

NOV. 12. Baylor at G. M. A.; Cas- 
tle Heights at C. M. A.; Notre Dame 
at S. M. A.; Riverside at T. M. I. 

NOV. 19. Notre Dame at S. M. A.; 
T. M. I. at Riverside. 

NOV. 26. Darlington at McCallie; 
Morgan at Castle Heights; Riverside 
at G. M. A. 

With thirty Mid-South games 
scheduled as compared with thirty- 
five last year, the drop is due to 
transportation problems rather than 
to curtailment of schedules. 
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PASS PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 12) 
ball and then picks up the right 
guard with his left shoulder. The 
right guard pulls out by stepping cut 
with his left foot, taking a cross step 
with his right foot, and then a short 
hop to get set squarely in front of 
the end. We practice our right guard 
a great deal in getting set. When he 
is set, he is instructed to pick the 
end up, always pointing his head in 
the direction in which the end is 
trying to go. The right tackle takes 
two short steps backward and from 
a high stance picks up the left guard. 
It is very important for this right 
tackle to keep*his balance, and we 
also want him to be sure his head is 
in front of the man he is blocking. 
The left tackle in blocking the defen- 
sive left tackle should step out with 


his right leg and be at a 45 degree 
angle to the line of scrimmage. When 
he steps back with the right leg he 
should pivot on his left foot. He 
then waits for the tackle to show up 
and blocks him with his left shoul- 
der. A common mistake for the left 
tackle is for him to get too far away 
from his right tackle and allow the 
defensive tackle to either break on 
the inside or outside of him. The 
correct thing to do is to keep the in- 
side closed and force the defensive 
tackle to take the outside. 

In the five diagrams I have drawn, 
I have the blocking back always on 
the end to the strong side. Instead 
of putting the blocking back on him, 
you may substitute the fullback. If 
you want to send four pass receiv- 
ers out, you may send your two ends, 
wingback, and either the blocking 
back or fullback. By using man to 
man blocking you will always be in 
a position to send out four receivers 
if you desire. Also by having an ex- 
tra blocker in your backfield you 
might find that you are having trou- 
ble with one particular man and you 
will be able to assign two men to 
him. 

It might be that diagram 2 will 
work better for you than diagram 1. 
I have worked a litile on diagram 3 
ana, to be frank about it, I got this 
idea of pass protection from playing 
teams that used the T-formation. We 
have used the blocking shown in 
diagrams 1, 2 and 4, and in some 
games have had fairly good pass 
protection. 
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FOOTBALL RULES 
(Continued from page 13) 
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of these are merely for purposes of 
simplification and cover situations 
which occur only at rare intervals. 
One of these is in connection with a 
double foul which occurs during an 
illegal forward pass or during a 
loose ball not from scrimmage. In 
such case, the ball is put in play at e 
the spot of the loose ball. In the 
past, there was some question as to 
whether the ball should be returned 
to the spot where it was put in play 


COMPLETE LINE OF— 


and the down replayed. Another @ RAWLINGS 
slight modification which formerly 
resulted in several rule exceptions is @® SPALDING 


in connection with the try-for-point. 
For such try, the ball is always 
snapped from the mid-point of B’s 
two-yard line, and, if there should 
be a foul by B during the try, the 
spot of enforcement is the same as 
for any other down, i. e., Team A is 
not permitted to move the ball any- 
where along the proper yard line. 2 

Omission on page 52: In the table 
at the top of page 52, part b may TENNIS & BADMINTON EXPERT 
also result in a touchdown. Hence RESTRINGING 
the second column statement should by 
be “touchback touchdown.” The 

Re eee A. P. JETTE 

correct ruling is given in Play (1) 
which follows the table. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE 
ARMY 
(Continued from page 11) 
but because of their proved value in 
escaping from disasters at sea, spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the ele- 
mentary breast stroke, the back 
stroke, and the side stroke. 

Speed is secondary to endurance. 
The first objective is to teach men to 
swim and float for long periods of 
time. Underwater swimming is also 
of value in escaping from various 
hazards and ASTP soldiers are ex- 
pected to swim sixty feet without 
rising to the surface. 

Life-saving, including various 
holds and their releases, effective 
carries, artificial respiration, secur- 
ing in pairs to floating objects, etc., 
constitutes the second stage of in- 
struction. 

The third phase of aquatic instruc- 
tion covers numerous items contrib- 
uting to general water safety. Jump- 
ing (not diving) from towers, at- 
taching properly to a line for rescue, 
improvising rafts from floating ob- 
jects, and approved tactics in avoid- 
ing injury from wreckage, oil, depth 
bombs, fire, or predatory fish are 
some of the techniques taught and 
practiced. 

The training in aquatics also pro- 
vides for practice with, as well as 
without, clothing, including the use 
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of inflated garments for temporary 
support. 
COMBATIVES 

Through practice in combatives, 
trainees learn how best to use the 
weapons nature gave them—the 
hands, feet, knees, elbows and head. 
Instruction is offered in boxing, 
wrestling, judo tricks, rough and 
tumble fighting, and stick sabering. 
Special stress is placed on proper 
footwork and on general body ma- 
neuverability. 

In addition to the standard tactics, 
techniques, and procedures involved 
in competitive wrestling and boxing, 
many entirely unorthodox maneu- 
vers are included to the end that the 
trainees may be prepared to handle 
themselves under whatever condi- 
tions they may encounter. Also, 
novelty contests of various kinds are 
employed to add zest and interest to 
the work and to develop competitive 
spirit. 

During the earlier stages of in- 
struction in this field the various 
maneuvers are practiced as exercises 
but later on, when sufficient skill has 
been acquired, the men are paired 
off for actual competition, under 
adequate supervision, in some phases 
of the work. 

GYMNASTICS AND OBSTACLE COURSES 

The chief object of instruction ‘in 
gymnastics is the development of the 
kinesthetic sense, balance, and cer- 
tain kinds of body control, particu- 
larly while supporting the weight by 
means of the arms and hands. It is 
also one of the best areas of activity 
for the much-needed development 
of the arms and shoulders. 

Exercises utilizing the horse, par- 
allel bars, horizontal bar, ropes and 
mats are stressed and they are 
planned with a view to developing 
skills that will be of greatest use in 
the field. 

This phase of training naturally 
culminates in work on the obstacle 
course in which the skills previously 
learned as exercises are put to more 
practical tests. 


TEAM SPORTS 

In team sports the will tc win 
through coordinated team play and 
discipline is the first objective. 
Teams are evenly matched with in- 
centive to develop hard, aggressive 
play and a fighting, competitive 
spirit. 

Other objectives are the improve- 
ment of cardio-respiratory endur- 
ance, speed and agility, and the de- 
velopment of the large muscle 
groups, particularly of the legs. 

The list of sports which may be 
employed in this area is limited only 
by the availability of facilities and 
equipment, by trainee interest, and 
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by the ingenuity of the instructors. 
INTRAMURAL CONTESTS 

In further recognition of the value 
of teamwork and athletic competi- 
tion in teaching men to think quick- 
ly and act vigorously in the face of 
strong opposition, and as a means of 
inculcating a “will to win,” extra- 
curricular, intramural contests in 
competitive team sports within the 
units are encouraged. 

Po.icy ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion regarding the Army’s policy 
on intercollegiate athletics for its 
soldier-trainees. The War Depart- 
ment has never been unmindful of 
the fact that a well trained athlete 
is an asset on the battlefield, par- 
ticularly in hand-to-hand combat. It 
does not follow, however, that sports 
must be played at the intercollegiate 
level to produce the desired develop- 
ment. As indicated above, competi- 
tion in many sports is provided in 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram but, in keeping with estab- 
lished Army policy, it involves all 
trainees, to the extent of their capac- 
ities and within the time limits im- 
posed by the exacting schedule, 
rather than the relatively few who 
might qualify for intercollegiate 
competition. 

The issue has not been over the 
value of fcotball and other sports as 
a means of developing soldiers. 
Rather, it has been whether or not 
the War Department would be jus- 
tified in setting aside for advanced 
physical training, affecting only a 
handful of men in each group of 
trainees, the hours which are now 
going into the development of tech- 
nical skills urgently needed by the 
Army. The answer, after careful 
consideration of all factors involved, 
is that the War Department does not 
consider it advisable for these 
groups of potential specialists to give 
to athletics the time required for in- 
tercollegiate competition. The hours 
needed for instruction, laboratory 
work, and supervised study simply 
do not allow a sufficient leeway of 
time for the special training re- 
quired for satisfactory performance 
in athletics at the intercollegiate 
level. 

PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY TESTS 

As indicated earlier in this article, 
the physical efficiency of each trainee 
is tested at the beginning of his 
training and at the end of each term 
by means of a simple but effective 
battery of tests. The tests, together 
with the resulting Physical Effi- 
ciency Rating, provide a _ ready 
means of (1) motivating the indi- 
vidual trainee, (2) determining his 
over-all improvement, and (3) com- 
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“They fly through the air with the greatest of ease.” Soldier-trainees at Ohio 
State speed over the obstacle course. 








Basketball Army-style means everyone participates. Fifteen outdoor courts 
at Texas A. & M. are all in use. 








Soldier-trainees in mass calisthenics at North Carolina State’s STAR Unit. 
This is one of the thirty-one STAR Units where final “screening’ takes place 
prior to assignment to a regular Army Specialized Training Unit. ; 

(Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps) 
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paring individual and group per- 
formances. Also, the physical effi- 
ciency tests, uniformly adminis- 
tered, provide a reasonable basis for 
comparing the effectiveness of the 
program as conducted at the various 
institutions. As a result, it is ex- 
pected that. trainees and instructors 
of each institution will compete with 
those of other institutions in their 
efforts to develop the highest level 
of physical efficiency. 

A number of directors have re- 
ported that they expected to put on 
the best programs to be found any- 
where in the country. This competi- 
tive urge is natural to Americans 
and it is being counted upon to pro- 
duce maximum results. 

In a very real sense it might be 
said that the Army Specialized 
Training Program constitutes the 
largest university in the world. The 
maximum quota of trainees at any 
one time has been set at 150,000 men; 
the “faculty” already is numbered in 
the thousands, and the facilities ex- 
tend from coast to coast. This “uni- 
versity” has definite objectives. One 
of them is the development of first- 
class physical condition in all of the 
“students.” Responsibility for the 
achievement of this goal rests with 
the physical educators and coaches. 
The job is in good hands. That it is 
being well done has already been 
demonstrated; that it will be even 
better done is confidently expected. 





Editor’s Note——In the October issue 
we will carry an article on the Navy 
physical training program, written 
by H. E. Kenney, Lieutenant, USNR, 
Physical Training Officer of the Sixth 
Naval District. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 

(Continued from page 9) 

school curriculum, pre-induction 
courses are now being offered in the 
fundamentals of electricity, radio, 
machines, automotive mechanics, 
shopwork, map reading, plane table 
work, signalling, the use of the slide 
rule, firing data tables, weather pre- 
diction, rifle range practice, applied 
mathematics and science, and special 
courses in English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and history, designed primarily 
to prepare candidates for admission 
to the United States Military <-nd 
Naval Academies, and for Army and 
Navy examinations. This program 
has proved most gratifying. In a 
national achievement test based on 
College Entrance norms, seniors who 
received the diploma of graduation 
made outstanding records, especially 
in mathematics and science. More 
than 75 per cent ranked above the 
90 percentile mark in mathematics, 
and more than 50 per cent ranked 
above the 90 percentile in science. 
The majority of the class of °43 are 
now in college under the Navy Col- 
lege Program and Army Specialized 
Program (V-12 and A-12), having 
made enviable records in the Army 
and Navy mental and physical tests. 
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In order to meet the needs of 
older boys who wished to complete 
their secondary school education be- 
fore induction into the armed serv- 
ices, or to enter the accelerated pro- 
gram of the colleges at the earliest 
possible date, Darlington has held, 
during the past summer, a summer 
session, stressing courses recom- 
mended by the Army and Navy au- 
thorities. The success of the :um- 
mer session with its six-day week, 
full hour class periods, and concen- 
tration of effort, has far outrun even 
the fondest hopes. 

For the past three years, in addi- 
tion to the usual athletic program, 
Darlington has had an effective pro- 
gram of military drill and physical 
conditioning. One period a day 
throughout the school year is de- 
voted to military training under 
the direction of Headmaster E. L. 
Wright, ex-First Lieutenant, U. S. 
Marine Corps. From time to time 
local army officers have also given 
their services in helping to train the 
cadet officers in the fundamentals. 

At the end of each year the Dar- 
lington Battalion is reviewed and in- 
spected by Army officers. Their re- 
ports have been most laudatory. The 
inspecting officer sent by Major Gen- 
eral John P. Smith described the 
Darlington military program as 
“ideal.” With reference to the final 
review, his report said: “On their 
well-lighted drill field before a large 
and appreciative audience, the stu- 
dent body gave drills involving the 
School of the Soldier, squad move- 
ments, platoon movements, company 
movements, and battalion move- 
ments. All of these movements were 
carried out with such a degree of 
accuracy and precision as to show 
beyond any doubt that the boys have 
been well trained and well disci- 
plined. For the exercises the newly 
organized school band of forty pieces 
performed well.” 


ATHLETICS 

Physical fitness has always been 
one of the goals at Darlington. Foot- 
ball has held its place in the school 
since the very first year of the ex- 
istence of Darlington. The Tigers 
have given a good account of them- 
selves in the inter-scholastic compe- 
titions of the Mid-South, while, on 
campus, physical exercise every day 
for every boy has long been the rule. 
Within the last four years, the Tigers 
have won the Mid-South football 
championship once and tied for it 
once. The 1942 tennis team won the 
Mid-South championship. 

Much of Darlington’s reputation 
for hard-hitting but sportsmanlike 
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teams is due to Coach C. E. “Son” 
Sammons, who for the past eleven 
years has been. head coach. Mr. 
Sammons is this year to be succeed- 
ed by Coach H. C. “Mike” Milligan, 
who for the past three years has 
been his assistant. Mr: Milligan, star 
fullback as an undergraduate at 
Georgia Tech, has had nine years’ 
varied experience in coaching prep 
school athletics at Darlington and 
elsewhere. He is entering upon his 
new duties as director of athletics 
with energy and enthusiasm despite 
wartime handicaps in the matter of 
transportation and of obtaining ath- 
letic equipment. Mr. Milligan will 
be assisted by Mr. R. H. Cobb and 
Mr. W. T. Maddox of the Darlington 
faculty. The more proficient of the 
members of the Varsity squads will 
be given an opportunity to develop 
leadership by coaching some of the 
intramural groups. 

The football schedule for this sea- 
son has long since been complete, 
and it is intended that Darlington 
teams shall participate also in all 
other varsity sports, basketball, 
track, tennis, golf, and swimming. A 
more extensive intramural program 
is also being worked out along with 
a reorganization of the military 
(Commando) conditioning program. 

Participation in the intramural 
program will be required of all those 
not in training for Varsity squads. 
The intramural program will be cor- 
ganized according to a definite sched- 
ule of coaching periods followed by 
team competitions; groups will be 
organized in such a way as to pro- 


‘vide complete teams in each sport. 


Intramural competitions for the fall 
season will include football, wrest- 
ling, military track. (Commando), 
swimming, touch football, and ten- 
nis. The winter program will con- 
sist of basketball, soccer, touch foot- 
ball, military track, gym, and calis- 
thenics. In the spring there will be 
competitions in baseball, track, ten- 
nis, swimming, and golf. 

The military conditioning program, 
which runs throughout the year, will 
be reorganized for those who clect 
to take it in preference to, or along 
with, participation in Varsity or in- 
tramural sports. This rigorous pro- 
gram will consist of various “rou- 
tines.” 

The indoor routine is to include 
such exercises as _ rope-climbing, 
push-ups, crawling, fireman’s carry 
and lift, tumbling, and vaulting. 

For the main outdoor routine, an 
extensive obstacle course a quarter 
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of a mile long has been constructed 
on the wooded hillside behind the 
school. The course includes hurdles, 
vaults, log walking, wall scaling, and 
hand-over-hand walking on over- 
head pipes. Alternative routines will 
consist of a steeplechase and a cross- 
country course to be covered 50 steps 
running, 50 steps walking. A!l of 
these routines will be gradually 
stepped up in tempo as the partici- 
pants become used to the strenuous 
exercise involved. 

The lake will be utilized for still 
another routine consisting of such 
tests as the 440 non-stop swim, 15 
minutes tread water, 25-yard cross 
chest carry, 50-yard tired swimmer’s 
carry, swimming with hands and 
feet tied (to develop breathing in 
rough water), swimming with 
clothes on. 

Results of the physical program 
are to be systematically checked by 
means of time records in the various 
events and periodic tabulation of the 
physical measurements of the par- 
ticipants. 





EARLY SEASON DRILLS 
(Continued from page 14) 
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(B) Put right foot in tire to right, 
stepping fast with left foot in on 
the left, then right, then left, and so 
on. (This develops side-step.) 

(C) Back runs over the tires, put- 
ting one foot in each tire, if tires are 
doubled or made higher so much the 
better. (This develops high knee- 
action.) 

Now for a drill to develop defen- 
sive agility and shiftiness, especially 
for purposes of pass defense. The 
players stand facing the coach. Upon 
the command “backward,” “right” 
or “left,” they run in these direc- 
tions, always keeping their eyes 
upon the coach. 

Another drill for perfection of pass 
defense is shown in diagram No. 5. 

Diagram No. 5. 


A defensive backfield lines up fac- 
ing the passer. They hold still until 
the passer lets one go and then they 
try to catch the ball before it hits 
the ground. 

Still another drill for practicing 
individual pass defense, one defen- 
sive man covering one offensive inan 
is shown in Diagram No. 6. 

Diagram No. 6. 


I will close explaining a drill we 
use to develop the accuracy of our 
passers. We have a piece of canvas 
four feet by four feet which is at- 
tached to the cross-bar of the goal 
posts and tied at the bottom to the 
sides to make rigid. In this canvas a 
circular hole has been cut approxi- 
mately twice the size of a football 
along the short axis. Then we line 
up our passers about ten yards away 
and they try to put ball through 
hole. After a while we move them 
back farther, and then, to make it 
even more difficult, we have them 
practice throwing at the hole on the 
run. 
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Sport Shirt 
by ARROW 


In Fine Pique 


Handsome enough for special 
occasions! Rugged enough for 
active sports! Of sanforized 
pique, long sleeves, yoke 
back, two roomy pockets. 


Beautifully tailored. 


3.50 


ZACHRY 


85-87-89 Peachtree, N.E. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
(Continued from page 19) 


Mr. George Proctor of Richmond, 
Va., is connected with the Physical 
Fitness Program training Army and 
Navy cadets at V. P. I, Blacksburg, 
Va. 

Lt. Jack Puryear of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., is stationed at the Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Thomas W. Dixon of Stanton, 
Va., is Intelligence Officer at Hobbs, 
N. M. 








SPORTING 
GOODS 


We carry the best known 


lines in athletic goods— 


GOLDSMITH, WILSON, 
KING, SPOTBILT, RIDDELL, 
CONVERSE, SAND, AND 
MANY OTHERS. 


Reeder & McGaughey, Inc. 
52 Broad Street, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








LANE BROTHERS 


PHOTO NEWS SERVICE 


Specializing in Commercial 
and Sports Photos 


24 Years 
Newspaper Experience 


311-313 Peachtree Arcade Bldg. 
MAin 2513 
ATLANTA, GA. 








Capt. Stanley Bach of Louisville, 
Ky., is the Athletic Officer for the 
European Theater of Operations. He 
had the pleasure of putting on the 
first American football game ever to 
be played in London. A crowd of 
approximately 25,000 people contrib- 
uted £8,000 for the British Red 
Cross Prisoners of War Fund. 

Mr. W. M. Baker of Bowling Green, 
Ky., is with the Department of Jus- 
tice in Washington. 

Lt. Hugh Ewing of Richmond, Va., 
is at the Georgia Pre-Flight School, 
Athens, Ga. 

Major Jay D. Patton of Richmond, 
Va., is at the Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 

Lt. Robert Tharpe of Atlanta, Ga., 
is stationed at Coronado, Calif. 

Lt. John B. Abernathy of Jackson, 
Miss., is at the Dover Airdrome, 
Dover, Del. 

Capt. M. W. Bird is Director of 
Physical Training in Boston, Mass. 

Lt. (j.g.) Hugh Causey of Char- 
lotte, N. C., is at the U. S. Section 
Base, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Lt.. (j.g.) R. E. Bradley of Lake 
Wales, Fla., is on duty in the Pacific. 
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Mr. James W. Grey of Charlotte, 
N. C., is stationed at Fort Bragg, 
N. C. 

Captain W. E. Keith is with the 
A.A.F.B.F.S., Greenville, Texas. 

Lt. Fred L. Kelly of Birmingham, 
Ala., is stationed at Camp Wallace, 
Texas. 

Capt. L. C. Lanford is with the 
Reception Center, Fort McPherson, 
Ga. 

Capt. Ralph Luten is stationed in 
Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Jake Miller of Huntington, W. 
Va., is at Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Lt. Col. John E. Pitts, of Auburn, 
Ala., is Post Ordnance Officer, Camp 
Shelby, Miss. 

Lt. Col. M. G. Ramey is stationed 
at Fort Story, Va. 

Lt. F. L. Rickard of Miami, Fla., is 
on duty in Miami. 

Lt. (j.g.) E. T. Sanders of Bur- 
lington, N. C., is stationed at Quon- 
set Point, R. I. 

Lt. Fred Sington of Atlanta, Ga., 
is at the Navy Pre-Flight School, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Capt. E. W. Thompson is stationed 
at Fort Macon, N. C. 

Lt. B. E. Wilson is on duty in Mon- 
roe, La. 








SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE, 
751 Park Drive, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


one year. 


( ) $1.00 enclosed. 
( ) Bill me for $1.00. 





SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE, a monthly sports maga- 
zine featuring Technical Articles, Records, Pictures, History 
of Southern Schools, Personal Items and Athletic News. 

Interesting issues are to come—Mail in your subscription Now! 


Onzy $1.00 PER YEAR 


Please enter my subscription to SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE for 









































FOR WANT OF A SHOE 


“——For want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
and for want of a horse the rider was lost; 


and for want of a rider the battle was lost” 
——ALL FOR THE WANT OF A SHOE! 





This axiom applies today in the realm of 
sports. Games are lost for the want of 
proper shoes for athletes. 


Avoid the risk by using only the best. 


~« ATHLETIC SHOES » HELMETS 
» BASKETBALLS = * FOOTBALLS 


RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 
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\ e’ve had a very trying year, but in spite of 
innumerable obstacles we have managed to get all Foot- 
ball Equipment Reconditioning Work done pretty near 


on time, and it is now back in service. 


Many schools will find it almost impossible to purchase 


new equipment, so now more than ever you should look 
to the IVORY SYSTEM to continue to keep your 


Athletic Equipment in serviceable condition for the 





duration. 
We're pledged to keep you going, 
regardless of difficulties 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 
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